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DELEGATION SEES 
ACTING CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Pou Tells Suffragists that 
Rules Committee Will Meet 
August First 








A delegation of more than fifty suf- 
fragists representing the Congres- 
sional Union again interviewed mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee of the 
National House of Representatives 
Monday. They secured signatures 
from Representatives Lenroot, Kelly 
and Campbell, minority members, ask- 
ing the acting chairman to call the 
committee together with a view to 
action on the resolution that would 
make a vote possible in Congress. 
The delegation was met in the rotun- 
da by Representatives Lenroot and 
Kelly, as well as by Representative 
Mondell, author of the House resolu- 
tion for a suffrage amendment. They 
then interviewed Representative Pou, 
the acting chairman. 

Mr. Pou received the delegation re- 
- ppectfully, but informed them that it 
was really impossible to call a meet- 
ing of the Rules Committee right 
away. 

“There has been an understanding 
among the majority members,” said 
Mr. Pou, “that the committee will not 
meet to take up important matters 
until August 1. I don’t see how I 
could call the committee together un- 
der the circumstances of the agree- 
ment.” 

Mr. Pou would not promise definite- 
ly that the committee would consider 
the suffrage resolution when it meets 
on August 1. 

Mr, Campbell, a Republican mem- 
ber, when interviewed, pledged his 
support. 

“We are of the minority and about 
our only privilege is one of protest,” 
he said, however. “The Rules Com- 
mittee is essentially the political com- 
mittee of the House, and it to a large 
extent shapes or carries out the polli- 
cies of the majority. I think you 
ladies must realize that the majority 
does not care for a meeting of the 
committee and the minority cannot 
bring one about.” 

acting Chairman Pou had previous- 
ly told a delegation of .,ort Carolina 
women that he would call a meeting 
if a majority of the Democratic mem- 
bers approved. 


GREAT HIVE WILL 
WORK FOR VOTE 


Ladies of Modern Maccabees 
Pass Strong Suffrage Resolu- 
tions at Quadrennial 








At the recent quadrennial Review 
of the Great Hive, Ladies of the Mod- 
ern Maccabees, a national society con- 
sisting of over fifty thousand women 
located in all parts of the United 
States, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The Great Hive, one of the largest 
and oldest woman’s fraternal orders 
in existence, in convention assembled, 
having clearly demonstrated their 
business ability to be the peer of any 
order composed of men; 

“Resolved, That this convention offi- 
cially endorse woman suffrage, and 
will lend its aid to the propagation of 
the same.” 





Miss Selmd@ Lagerlof has been elect- 
ed as the first woman member of the 
Swedish Academy. 





El Dia, the official newspaper in 
Uruguay, announced that a bill was to 
be presented to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties this week, granting to Uruguayan 
women the same political rights as 
are possessed by men on condition 
that they are not incapacitated by any 
clause in the constitution. 


Duchess of Marlborough | wad Many Noted Women Speak for 


SOCIAL WORLD DISCUSSES VOTE 


Suffrage at Mrs. Belmont’s Big Conference at Newport 




















From Right to Left, the Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and Miss Rose Schneiderman 








At one of the most significant suf- 
frage meetings from a social stand- 
point ever held, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and eight other prominent | 
women urged votes for women before | 
a large audience last week at Marble 
House, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont’s mag- 
nificent home in Newport, R. I. There 
was first of all a reception in honor 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
recently came from England to visit 
her mother, Mrs. Belmont. Then the 
reception was transformed into a con- 
ference, over which Mrs. Belmont 
presided as the President of the Po- 
litical Equality Association of New 
York, 

A remarkable gathering of well- 
known women from all over the 
country attended the meeting. So- 
cial workers and women prominent in 
society were there in large numbers. 
The conference was held on the ter- 





race of Marble House and _ the 
speeches were delivered from an ele- 


stepped to the platform. 


vated platform. There was applause | 
as Mrs. Belmont and the Duchess | stance is it necessary to introduce 


Mrs. Belmont opened the proceed-| 


ings with an address, in which she 
said: 

“Within the memory of many of us 
here today, the most absorbing stories 
of our youth began with ‘Once upon a 
time.’ That opening. was prophetic of 
soul-stirring adventure, and we knew 
there was something coming which 
we couldn't afford to miss. And so I 
open this conference of women re- 
formers by reminding you that ‘once 
upon a time,’ when referring to a 
woman, it was not only the custom 
but the usual method of endowing her 
with respectability to speak of her as 
the property of some man—his moth- 
er, his wife, his sister, hjs daughter, 
and, later on, when the ‘sturdy oak’ 
had fallen by the wayside, his relict. 

“The women who have traveled 
from the four corners of the United 
States to confer with us today can 
claim relationship to men who have 
won honor and fame and whose 
achievements have made fhis nation 
their debtor. And yet, in not one in- 


our speakers on this occasion as ‘be- 
longing’ to anyone. Their own 





achievements are sufficient guarantee. 
Their own names are deemed worthy 
of recognition. By their own deeds 
are they identified as members of the 
human race.” 

After Mrs. Belmont had _ spoken, 
Miss Mary M. assistant 
judge of the Chicago Juvenile Court, 
told of the work of the court and the 
success of the mothers’ pension fund 
act. In speaking of the success of 
suffrage in Illinois, Miss Bartelme 
said: ‘No longer do we have to beg 
for something to be done. We now 
have the right to go and cast our bal- 
lots.” 

The Duchess of Marlborough, in her 
address, told of the reform work in 
which she has been absorbed in Eng- 
land. She described her Homes for 
Prisoners’ Wives and Children and 
Hostels for Women. Ten years ago 
at a Christmas party the hopeless po- 
sition of the families of prisoners was 
made clear to her. She opened a 
creche to receive the children of those 
mothers who had to earn their living 
during their husbands’ incarceration. 

(Continued on Page 219) 


Bartelme, 








To the suffragists of the United 
States: 

For the second time within two 
years Ohio, fourth State in the Union 
in point of population, is presented to 
you as a campaign State. Two years 
ago this was accomplished by action 
of the Constitutional Convention, 
which submitted an amendment pro- 
viding for full suffrage for women. 
Though that amendment was defeated 
at the special election, September 3, 
1912, nearly a quarter of a million men 
voted for it. More votes were cast in 
favor of woman suffrage at that elec- 
tion than ever have been registered 
for it in any other State in which the 
question has been submitted. With 
such endorsement Ohio suffragists felt 
that they would be remiss indeed if 
they relaxed one iota of their efforts. 





They, therefore, by common consent, 





regarded that election as a one-day in- 
terruption of the campaign and re- 
sumed their activities September 4, 
1912. 

The year 1913 was devoted to prop- 
aganda and organization work. In 
the Yall an initiative petition was put 
into circulation, but later withdrawn 
at the direction of the legal advisers 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion because of imminent changes in 
the initiative and referendum law. 
The present law was signed by the 
Governor Feb. 17, 1914, and by March 
23, the State legislative department, 
having provided the proper form, the 
petitions were put into circulation. 
Today, three months and a half from 


that date, the required ten per cent. of 


Ohio voters, 103,674, and several thou- 
sand besides, have signed the petition. 





The stupendous task of securing these 


OHIO’S OPPORTUNITY 


signatures has been a labor of love 
and has been accomplished almost en- 
tirely by volunteer service. 

Because of the legal requirements 
regarding consecutive numbering, ar- 
ranging the petitions by counties, etc., 
the State Headquarters must have 
about a fortnight to complete the me- 
chanical part of the work, and because 
the presentation of the petitions to the 
Secretary of State is to be a some- 
what elaborate ceremony in which 
workers from each of Ohio’s 88 coun- 
ties are to participate, there must bea 
little time for preparation. The petti- 
tions will, therefore, be filed with See- 
retary of State Charles H. Graves, 
Thursday, July 30, 

Ohio, with 24 electoral votes, and a 
population of 4,767,121, is the most im- 
portant of the 1914 campaign States. 





(Continued on Page 219) 


TEACHERS VOTE 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


Huge National Convention Swept 
by Resolutions for Equality in 
Politics and Pay 








A victory for equal suffrage, second 
only to that gained at the biennial of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has been won in the National 
Education, Association. In fact, the 
whole convention was a succession of 
victories for women, for not only did 
it go on record for equal suffrage but 
also for equal pay for equal work, re 
gardless of sex, and in electing ten 
vice-presidents it chose five women. 
The report of the committee on res 
olutions approving woman suffrage 
and equal pay for teachers regardless 
of sex was adopted without a fight. 
Regarding suffrage the resolution 
says: “The association regards eff- 
ciency and merit, rather than sex, as 
the principle upon which appoint. 
ments and selections should be made, 
and therefore declares itself in favor 
of the political equality of the sexes 
and equal pay for equal services.” 

In making its report the resolutions 
committee had presented the follow- 
ing statement: 

“A large majority of teachers are 
women and as such are without the 
right of suffrage in most States, 
Therefore, the funds from which 
their salaries are paid are under the 
control of officials in whose selection 
they have no vote. It should be 
clearly recognized by the National Ed 
ucation Association that, the relation 
of woman suffrage to the fair adjust- 
ment of salaries of women teachers is 
vital and immediate.” The Associa- 
tion also urged that more women be 
elected as superintendents, principals 
and as members of boards of educa 
tion. 

W. N, Sheats, superintendent of 
public instruction of Florida, opposed 
equal suffrage, saying, “I want to 
know what me term ‘political equal- 
ity’ means.” The answer came from 
W. O,. Thompson, president of Ohie 
State University. He said, “Anyone 
who doesn’t know the meaning of the 
term ‘political equality’ is in the kim 
dergarten of American politics.” 
There was a roar of laughter. 

But the Florida anti-suffragist was 
not to be silenced. He dwelt on the 
beauty of the women of the Sunny 
South, and declared that two fhirds 
of them “do not want the vote and 
are against having the ballot thrust 
upon them.” 

Before the Florida educator could 
sit down the State Superintendent of 
Tennessee, S. H. Thompson, was on 
his feet. 

“Let me correct that,” he cried, 
“two thirds of the women of the South 
now want the vote.” 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, who 
helped a great deal in securing the 
ballot for women in California, was 


elected president by a unanimous 
vote. The other officers elected are: 
Vice-presidents, Grace C. Strahana, 
New York; Walter R. Siders, Idaho; 
Mrs. Helen Hefferan, Illinois; J. W. 
Brister, Tennessee; Isabel Williams, 
Minnesota; R. C, Stearns, Virginia; 


Mrs. Josephine Preston, Washington; 
J. G. Collicott, Indiana; Mrs. Cora G. 
Lewis, Kansas; F. L. Cook, South Da- 
kota; treasurer, Grace M. Shepherd, 
Idaho. 

The medal of the American School 
Peace League was awarded to a wom- 
an, Mrs. Katrina Trask of Saratoga 
Springs, N Y. 





Returns from the election last 
week in Manitoba indicate that the 
Roblin government, with a majority 
of only two seats, will be short-lived. 
Sir Rodmond Roblin is an anti-suffra- 
gist, and the Liberal opposition to 
him had a suffrage plank in its plat- 
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TEACHERS FOR SUFFRAGE 





The passage of a strong suffrage resolution by the National | 


Education Association calls attention afresh to the fact that the 
most intelligent men and women are in favor of equal suffrage. 
They favor it not merely because of its abstract justice, but be- 
cause they believe that it will have practical good results. The 
resolution passed by the. National Education Association declares 
that the teachers want the ballot in order to get more adequate 
appropriations for school purposes, 

It is no accident that the National Education Association 
has come to this conclusion. Teachers’ organizations in State 
after State have endorsed equal suffrage, and the representative 
educators of the whole country have now ranged themselves on 
the same side. 

The teacher’s profession is governed by politics from start 
to finish. Politics decides what subjects shall be taught, and 
also the number of pupils per teacher, the kind of school build- 
ings, and their equipment and ventilation, as well as the rate of 
pay. 

The teachers know that most of them are underpaid. The 
report of an extensive investigation was presented at the St. 
Paul convention. It brought out the astonishing fact that only 
two per cent. of the teachers are supported by their salaries. 
The others eke out their insufficient pay by doing a variety of 
outside work, ranging from tutoring to serving in a department 
store. 

Theoretically, everyone admits that the worth of good 
achools cannot be overestimated—that the educational interests 
of the country are fundamental to its welfare. But in practice 
many communities act on just the opposite principle, If they 
want to economize, they begin first of all to scrimp on the 
schools. This short-sighted tendency is largely remedied where 
the persons who know most about children—the mothers and 
teachers—have the right to vote. 

Julia Ward Howe addressed a circular letter to all the edi- 
tors and to all the ministers of four leading denominations in 
the four oldest suffrage States, asking how woman suffrage 
worked. She received 624 answers of which only 62 were un- 
favorable; and many of the editors and ministers mentioned, 
among other good results, that equal suffrage had led to more 
liberal appropriations for education. 

Several years ago, the editor of The Woman’s Journal wrote 
to the state Superintendent of Public Instruction in each State 
where women have the school vote, asking whether it had done 
good or harm, and in what respects. All the State Superin- 
tendents agreed that it had done no harm, and a large ma- 
jority said that it had done good. From the States where wom- 
en can vote not only for school officers, but also on school ap- 
propriations, there came especially strong testimony. Thus the 
Nebraska State Superintendent said that in cases too numerous 
to mention, the votes of the mothers had turned the scale in 
favor of bonds to provide new schoolhouses which were very 
badly needed. The Wisconsin State Superintendent told of a 
famous case in Madison. The old high school building had be- 
come rickety and a fire-trap. The question of Having a new 
building was put up to the voters. The men’s and women’s votes 
were counted separately, because of a doubt as to the legal right 
of the women to take part in the election—a doubt afterwards 
decided in the women’s favor. The outcome showed that on a 
vote of the men alone, the new high school building would have 
been defeated; but on the vote of the men and women together, 
it was carried. ’ 

The teachers know these things. Many of them have friends 
teaching in the enfranchised States, and have learned from them 
what a difference woman’s ballot makes. They know that Colo- 
yado has just taken the lead in passing a minimum salary law 
for teachers. More than fifty years ago Susan B. Anthony told 
a convention of teachers that the whole teaching profession was 
held in less esteem, and was looked upon as worthy of less pay 
because the teaching force was made up largely of voteless 
women. At that time the teachers scoffed at the statement. To 
day the representatives of the educators of the whole country 
are convinced of its truth. A. S. B. 





| allusions where none are meant, 
| home from church in a rage, declaring ihat the clergyman had 
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“Jane Addams, the Progressive, has lost the unique position 
accorded to Jane Addams, the non-partisan,” says an anonymous 
anti-suffragist in the Fargo Forum and Republican. Miss Ad- 
dams told the National Suffrage Convention last year that she 
was received by President Taft with the same kindness and 
courtesy as usual, when she had occasion to go to him in regard 
to some humanitarian measure, even though she was at that 
very time campaigning in behalf of another candidate. She her- 
self has made no complaint of finding her influence lessened. If 
it has been lessened, however, it vas not because she had the 
right to vote, but because she exerted her “indirect influence” in 
behalf of Roosevelt while she was still an unenfranchised citi- 
zen. It was before Illinois adopted equal suffrage that Miss 
Addams seconded the Colonel’s nomination and made campaign 
speeches for the Progressive party. This undoubtedly displeased 
men belonging to the ether parties and caused them to think 
less of her political judgment; but it did not lessen the personal 
esteem felt for her by level-headed men, or (even in President 
Taft's case) their regard for her opinion as an expert on 
humanitarian matters. 

The point is that her activities in that political campaign 
belonged wholly to the sphere of woman's “indirect influence,” 
since that was all which Illinois women then possessed. No one 
asserts that Miss Addams’s influence has been lessened because 
she voted for municipal officers in Chicago last April, and acted 
as a judge of election in the precinct where Hull House is sit- 
uated; or that, it will be lessened when she votes in the presi- 
dential election of 1916. On the centrary, Miss Addams assures 
us that she and the other Illinois women have all noticed a 
marked increase of respect and influence since they obtained 
the ballot. 

Men have been the gainers by this as well as women; for 
the women have used their new power in behalf of better gar- 
bage disposal and improved sanitation, and the death rate of Chi- 
cago has gone down. A. 8S. B. 


“WOMEN AND MINISTERS” 


The argument that a woman of large influence will: lose it 
if she uses it for or against any candidate is the same at bottom 
as the argument that a minister will damage his spiritual influ- 
ence if he takes an active part in politics. It is only an excep- 
tionally touchy congregation that will object to their pastor's 
quietly voting as he chooses, But let him use his “indirect in- 
fluence” with vigor during a hot campaivn, and those of his 
flock who belong to the opposite party are sure to be offended. 
He may vote unchallenged, but if he preaches on a political is- 
sue, or goes out and makes campaign speeches, he will be told 
that womén and ministers ought to “keep out of politics.” If his 
sentiments are known, he may even be suspected of political 
An old Tory squire once came 





prayed for the success of the Whigs. “Why, what did he say?” 
asked the friend to whom he made the complaint. “Say!” cried 
the indignant squire. “He said, ‘Though hand join with hand, 
yet shall not the wicked go unpunished!’ ” 

Many an able and popular minister has got into hot water 
through taking up the cudgels about chattel slavery, or indus- 
trial slavery, or temperance, or some other question that ap- 
pealed to him as a moral issue, and trying to help the success of 
the ticket that seemed to him to represent the righteous side. 
Sometimes it was the right and manly thing to do. In some 
cases, no doubt, it was a mistake. Yet, we do not find the min- 
isters all clamoring to be disfranchised, on the ground that if 
they could not vote they would enjoy more respect and influ- 
ence, and would be less likely to be tempted into mistaken po- 
litical activity. The argument is just as absurd when applied to 
women. A. S. B. 


THE BALLOT AN EDUCATOR 


“Don’t you think the girls of Washington are pretty?” asked 
his hostess of a young man on a Visit to the national capital 
from Oregon, an equal suffrage State. 

“Pretty, yes,” he answered, “but don’t they ever talk of any 
thing but clothes and dancing?” 

“Why,” exclaimed the amazed lady, “what else do young folk 
in Oregon talk of?” ; 

“Water power,” promptly replied the young man, “water 
power and natural resources.” 

One of the fine results of equal suffrage is that it leads 
women to take a more intelligent interest in public affairs. Two 
visits to Denver were made by Miss Helena S. Dudley, an experi- 
enced settlement worker of Boston, one before and one after 
women were given the ballot. She said she was struck by the 
change in the tone of women’s conversation. On her first visit, 
some of her friends seemed interested only in bonnets and gos- 
sip. On her second visit, the very same women were all eagerly 
discussing the new city charter. A leading Denver book-seller 
said that he sold more books on political economy within eight 
months after women were enfranchised than he had sold in fif- 
teen years before. The Chicago Public Library has had to set 
aside a special room for the use of the many women who come 
to read up on civics and city government, as a direct result of 
their admission to the franchise. 

Ex-President Eliot of Harvard has lately given in The De- 
lineator some reasons for believing that this country is destined 
to survive. Among other things, he says: 

“Universal suffrage prolongs in the United States the effect 
of universal education; for it stimulates all citizens throughout 
their lives to reflect on problems outside the narrow circle of 
their private interests and occupations; to read about public 
questions; to discuss public characters, and to hold themselves 
ready in some degree to give a rational account of their politi- 
cal faith.” 

When Dr. Eliot spoke of “universal suffrage,” he forgot the 
women. But in ten States it is now true that “all citizens” have 
this potent stimulus; and they are proving the truth of Dr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs’s words: “The ballot is an educator, and 
women will become more capable and more wise in using it.” 

Against great opposition by the conservatives, girls have 
been admitted first to the common schools, then to the high 
schools, and finally to the colleges. They have proved them- 





selves able to take a worthy part in all. Why should they be 
any longer shut out from the educational advantages of this 
finishing school of citizenship, the exercise of the suffrage? 

A. 8. B. ’ 
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SELF—DENIAL DAY. 


The appeal to suffragists to keep “Self-Denial Day” for the 
campaign States should meet with a warm and nation-wide re- 
sponse. The women of those States are making a brave strug- 
gle, with limited means, and at the cost of much toil and many 
privations. Their victory will be our victory if they win, their 
loss our loss if they fail, The Anti-Suffrage Associations of the 
Hast are sending money and hired workers out to these States to 
oppose equal rights for women; and a much more formidable 
force—the vicious interests of the whole country, with a big 
“barrel” to back them—are pouring their money into the cam- 
paign States, to be used in every fair and unfair way to defeat 
the suffrage amendments. The friends of justice everywhere 
should lend a hand to help furnish the sinews of war. A. S. B. 


MANY ENDORSEMENTS 


The endorsement of equal suffrage by the National Educa- 
tion Association follows close on the heels of like action by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. It is instructive to think 
what a variety of influential organizations have already declared 
themselves upon the same side: the National Grange and a long 
list ef State Granges; the American Federation of Labor, and a 
majority of its branches in the different States; the Women’s 
Trade Union League, and every one of its State branches, be- 
sides a multitude of other organizations, fraternal, benevolent, 
reformatory, or merely political. In a number of States every 
political party now has a suffrage plank in its platform. Teach- 
ers, farmers and working men; rich women and poor; starting 
from different standpoints, they all come to the same conclusion. 


CAMPAIGN CALL 


Dear Friends:—My first appeal, on my return to America, is 
to you, in behalf of the campaign States in which the vote on 
the Constitutional Amendment is to be taken this fall. 

There are, at the present time, six campaign States: Nevada, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Missouri 
—the last State having just finished its preliminary campaign 
and filed with the Secretary of State the requisite number of 
names of initiative petitioners to secure the submission of a 
Constitutional Amendment, 

The most important work before us, as suffragists, is to 
win these States. Everything else should hold itself in abey- 
ance until Nov, 3. The question for us to ask is not what should 
be done, but, “What must I do to help to secure this result?” 
Money, literature and speakers are needed. It is a moral duty 
for every individual suffragist to help in one of three ways, 
either by voluntary service, if an organizer or speaker, or to 
raise money to aid in securing literature or help to pay the 
traveling expenses of speakers, or any other of the necessary 
bills attendant upon campaigns. 

At the meeting of the Official Board on June 25, it was de- 
cided that, in co-operation with the Congressional Committee, 
a special campaign day of self-sacrifice should be set apart over 
the entire United States, when each suffragist and every local 
club should make an offering of thanksgiving and gratitude for 
the victories which have already come to us this year, and for 
those still greater ones which will surely come in November if 
each suffragist does his or her individual part. 

California has already, through its College League, kept a 
self-sacrificing day. Montana and Nevada, where the women are 
working to the limit of their strength, have had a self-sacrificing 
week. Surely each suffragist who believes in this cause will 
gladly contribute one day of self-sacrificing service to swell the 
fund to help to win these six States in November. 

In trying to decide which day would escape other holidays 
and be in time to serve the campaign, it was suggested that 
Saturday of the week in which Lucy Stone’s birthday occurs 
would be the most fitting time in which we could commemorate 
her life and its service, and show our gratitude in helping to 
carry to its final victory the cause to which she devoted her life. 
Mrs. Stone’s birthday occurs en Aug. 13, but, as Saturday is a 
better day, in which all people can join in picnics and out-of-door 
festivities, which clubs will probably arrange, it was decided 
that, instead of holding it on Aug. 13 it should be held on Satur- 
day, Aug. 15. 

A more detailed plan will be issued by the committee hav- 
ing the arrangements in charge, and all questions will be an- 
swered and information given from the office of Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, Chairman of the Congressional Committee, Room 
1505, City Hall Square Building, North Clark street, Chicago, 
Ill, or from the National Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

The membership of the National Association is approxi- 
mately a half million, therefore, it is impossible to reach each 
with a personal appeal, and the cost would be ten thousand dol- 
lars for postage alone. We must, therefore, depend upon each 
one passing the information along, and inspiring each friend of 
our cause in the service of sacrifice. 

A special treasurer will be appointed to receive the contri- 
butions and to forward them to the particular States, if there 
is any preference on the part of those donating. 

Active co-operation on your part is all that is needed to add 
six to the already glorious galaxy of stars in our country’s flag, 
which truly represents the principles for which it and our nation 
exist. 

What will YOU do? 

Faithfully yours, 
7 Anna H. Shaw, President. 




















The progress of the suffrage movement is shown even by 
the nature of the ebjections made to taking a vote on the ques- 
tion in Congress. Members of the House of Representatives are 
anxious to stave off a vote until after the elections next Novem- 
ber. If they vote the wrong way they are frankly afraid that 
they may not be re-elected. Even so lately as three years ago 
it was a very exceptional constituency indeed where any Con- 
gressman would have felt that he risked his political future by 
voting against suffrage for women. But times have changed, 
and politicians change with them. 





Let the Northern and Western States line up for suffrage, 
and let the “solid South,” which is the backbone of Democracy, 
stand persistently as the backbone of opposition to suffrage— 
and there will be produced a political situation so menacing to 


| the Democratic party, nationally, that it will at length be forced 


to give in—Washington (D. C.) Times. 
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SACRIFICE TAKES 
VARIOUS SHAPES 





Suffragists Plan Self-Denial in 
Many Different Ways for Lucy 
Stone’s Birthday 





The appeal to the suffragists of the 
nation in behalf of the campaign 
States has already begun to bear 
fruit. 

Miss Katherine Blake, daughter of 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, who was 
for many years president of the New 
York State Suffrage Association, has 
offered to give a month’s time to the 
campaign. Miss Blake, who is prin- 
cipal of one of the New York scnools, 
has been in attendance upon the con- 
vention of the National Teachers’ 
Association in St. Paul, and will give 
a part of her vacation to aid the cam- 
paign States. 

Mrs. Clara Laddey, former presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Suffrage 
Association, who has done most suc- 
cessful work among Germans, has 
offered to give a month’s service 
among the German-speaking people in 
the campaign States. 

Money will be needed to pay the 
traveling expenses of those who ao- 
nate their time. Who among us will 
donate or raise, as their contribution 


- of self-sacrifice, the money to pay the 


traveling expenses of either of these 
speakers? 

The first money contribution is a 
eheck of $100 from Mrs. Julla Cc. S. 
Grant. 

The National President will give 
her services, dividing it among the 
campaign States, from September 1 
to Nov. 1. 

We are frequently asked, “In what 
manner is it best to keep the self- 
sacrifice day, Aug. 15? That will de- 
pend upon yourself, your association, 
and your community. 

It is not the intention of the Na- 
tional to suggest any fixed plan, but 
to leave it to the initiative and in- 
genuity of each suffragist to do what- 
ever will secure the best results. 

Lawn, ice cream, berry parties, 
dance parties, sell sandwiches in 
business parts of town; country wom- 
en sell day’s product of eggs, a chick- 
en, preserves, pickles, vegetables, 
fruit; hold parlor meetings; house to 
house canvassing; give day’s wages, 
whole or in part; or something each 
one May earn or save in any way. 

Mrs, Walter McNab Miller, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Suffrage Associa- 
tion, says: “If everyone passing 
through Missouri who can speak at all 
acceptably on woman suffrage would 
agree to give one night in some place 
in the State we could furnish the en- 
tertainment, do the advertising, and 
help make the meeting a success. We 
have very few workers in the State 
and until the last six months it was 
hardly considered proper in the small 
towns for a woman to speak on suf- 
frage. That is why we need speakers 
so much more than a State that has 
been doing systematic campaign work 
for a number of years. We, of course, 
can use literature and money. 

“I am very anxious, also, to have 
really good speakers to send to the 
extreme southeastern and southwest- 
ern parts of the State, both because 
the people need it and because it polls 
the largest vote of any congressional 
district outside of St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. The men in this district are 
responsive and would be glad to hear 
a really live speaker who would be 
able to rally them to the cause.” 

Let each suffragist plan for Aug. 
15, the National Self-Sacrifice Day, 
some form of entertainment, or give 
the day’s wages, or sacrifice some per 
sonal pleasure to add to the fund. 

This is your opportunity. 

Anna H. Shaw. 





Miss Helen N. Bates, President of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, asks suffrage speakers who are 
to be in Maine during the summer 
to communicate with Mrs. Sara -P. 
Anthoine, if they are willing to speak 
occasionally during the summer. 
Her address is 7 Emery street, Port- 
land, Me. 


The suffragists of Macon, Ga., re- 
cently held their first large public 
meeting. Mrs. Mary McLendon, Mr. 
Grossman and Mr. Harry Stillwell Ed- 
wards, the Southern author, spoke to 
about 500. Headquarters have re- 
cently been opened in the Hotel 
Lanier by the proprietor, who is a 
member of the Men’s League. 


CANDIDATES GIVE 
AID IN NEBRASKA 


Most Men Out for Public Office 
Reply Favorably to Questions 
on Suffrage 








“Are you for suffrage?” This ques- 
tion has been asked of all the Nebras- 
ka candidates for State offices by 
Mrs. Harrison, the executive secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in the following let- 
ter: 

“We observe that your name will 
come before the electorate this fall as 
a candidate for office. We believe it 
fair to the public for candidates to 
define their position on questions of 
public importance. Since an amend- 
ment to the constitution, granting the 
franchise to women, will come before 
the voters in November, ours is cer- 
tainly a question of public moment. 
We will be glad to hear from you. 
We want the help of your influence.” 
Most of the candidates have re- 
plied that they are for suffrage enthu- 
siastically. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association offers a prize of 
$200 for the best poster appropriate 
to woman suffrage to be used for dec- 
orative and advertising purposes dur- 
ing the 18 months’ campaign in this 
State which is now well under way. 
The competition is open to residents 
of the United States and to American 
artists and students abroad. Condi- 
tions governing the contest, whieh 
closes Thursday, October 15, 1914, are 
fully stated in a circular which may 
be obtained on application to the 
Prize Poster Contest Committee, Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, 585 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





At the recent convention of the 
American Medical Association held at 
Atlantic city there were present 
about 100 practicing women doctors. 
The women delegates held a banquet 
of their own, and after dinner a reso- 
lution was put up introducing woman 
suffrage and was unanimously car- 
ried. A woman, Dr. Lillian H. South, 
was elected one of the vice-presidents 
for the first time. 


OHIO’S CHANCE | 


(Continued trom Page 217) 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt says that 
victory in Ohio this year means vVic- 
tory in New York in 1915. If that is 
true of New York it is doubtless true 
also of Pennsylvania, Certainly if 
Ohio wins this year and New York and 
Pennsylvania carry in 1915, the cause 
is won in the United States. Is it not 
perfectly plain, therefore, that it is the 
duty of the suffragists of the East and 
the Middle West to concentrate upon 
Ohio now? 

In 1912 we asked for no financial 
assistance or other help from outside 
the State until the measure had 
passed the Constitutional Convention. 
This year we have refrained from ask- 
ing for outside aid until we were as- 
sured of our success with the initia- 
tive petition. Now that the petition is 
compieted, we say to the suffragists 
of the United States what we said in 
1912, “Ohio is the battle-ground of the 
nation. We invite your contributions 
and your service.” 

Please write to our State Headquar- 
ters at Warren, Ohio, and tell us what 
you can do to help. 

Signed: — 

Frances M. Casement, Painesville; 

Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren; Zara 
du Pont, Cleveland; Dora Sandoe 
Bachman, Columbus; Mrs. Myron B. 
Vorce, Cleveland; Zell Hart Deming, 
Warren; Mrs. Elliot Pendleton, Cin- 
cinnati; Henrietta G. Moore, Spring- 
field; Katharine Norris, Youngstown; 

Mrs. Julius F. Stone, Columbus; Mrs. 

C. L. Martzolff, Athens; Florence E. 

Allen, Cleveland; Mary Graham Rice, 

Norwalk; Elizabeth Schauss, Toledo; 

Elizabeth J. Hauser, Warren,—execu- 

tive committee Ohio W. S. A. Hattie 

J. Brown, Wilberforce; Arthur R. Gar- 

ford, Elyria; Cornelia Kennedy, Find- 

lay; Wm. E. Lantz, Bowling Green; 

Daniel A. Poling, Columbus; Florence 

D. Richard, Columbus; C. W. Shinn, 

Columbus; Stephen S. Stilwell, Cleve- 

land; Aaron S. Watkins, Ada; George 

T. Watts, Geneva,—co-operating cam- 

paign committee. H. P. Boynton, sec- 

retary for the Ohio Men’s League for 

Woman Suffrage, 119 Williamson 

Bldg., Cleveland. 
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There are two things not ordinarily 
counted upon to carry an election that 
will help Nebraska to become a suf- 
frage State. The wheat crop is the 
biggest ever thrashed in Nebraska 
and the corn crop is likely to be the 
biggest ever husked. If suffrage car- 
ries it is Nebraska farmers who will 
contribute the -heaviest vote. With 
the wheat money in his pocket or 
drawing 6 per cent. interest, the 
farmer listens to suffrage speakers 
good-naturedly at least. And in the 
fall when the shouting has died away 
he will be in a frame of mind to do 
what his women folks ask him. 





Several contributions have been 
made to the suffrage cause in Phila- 
delphia recently, the most notable 
perhaps being that of $5,000 given by 
a woman who wished to be nameless, 
though such a queenly gift should 
have the name of the donor attached. 
Another gift was one of $400 from the 
College Equal Suffrage League for the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation work, while Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot, who has generously donated to 
State work before, recently gave $100 
for city organization work. 





in Colorado the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, has prepared “A 
Book of Holidays,” containing mat- 
ter suitable for use in connection with 
the celebration of the various public 
holidays — Independence Day, the 
birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, 
etc., etc. With these she has included 
Feb. 15, the birthday of Susan B. An- 
thony, with an appreciative sketch of 
Miss Anthony’s life and work. This 
is unique, so far as we are aware. 
——————————————————— 
SUFFRAGE PENCILS 


Yellow Enamel, Rubber Tip, inscribed 
“VOTES FOR WOMEN” (or any wording 
desired from one to five lines). $3.75 per 
gross delivered—30 Day Credit. 
Special prices in large quantities or con- 
tract orders. 
We supply many State organizations, 
and would be pleased to send samples and 
full information to interested parties. 
BURTON 8S. OSBORNE, 
CAMDEN NEW YORK STATE. 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


Mrs. Florence Bennett Peterson, 1320 
Glenlake Avenne, Chicago, Chairman of 
Literature for the Mississippi Valley 
Conference, sells the following leaflets 
for 75 cents per hundred and $6.00 per 
thousand. Sample sets, 10 cents post- 
paid. 

A Mother’s Prayer, The Bible on Wom- 
en Voting, and Shall Men Vote, by 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

The Ballot for the Women of the 
Farm, by Ella 8S. Stewart. 

Woman’s Ballot to Protect the City 
Child, by Harriet Vittum. 

The Working Girl's Need of Suffrage, 
by Agnes Nestor. 

Motherhood and Government, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 

A Suffrage Reading Course, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 

The Woman Voter and the Eugenic 
Ideal, by Dr. Anna E. Blount. 

Eliminating Vice from a Small City, by 
Virginia Brooks Washburn. 

Guardianship of Children. A digest of 
the guardianship laws in the United 
States, by Mrs. McCulloch. 4 cents 
each. 

Mr. Lex, a story, and Bridget’s Sisters, 
a play, by Mrs. McCulloch, are 25 
cents each. 




















To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 

publications, among them “7%¢ Woman's 

= py oF ap have a book or a book- 
et, a magazine or a newspa to bring 

out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Gpimgs Company, 

122 Pearl St., Boston, 





TO MOTHERS—IMPORTANT ! 
A lesson (50 cents) on Sex Religion and 
Government, for girls, by Professor A. 
Griswold Long (of London). Memper 
Boston Equal 
of New Thought, Author of “Christian 


press), “Love the Fulfillment of the Law,” 


Suite 8, Boston, Mass. 


s ; 
uffrage | Assin., Teacher | recently brought out a suffrage edition 
Mysticism,” a key to the Scriptures (in] of The State in Jacksonville. 
“There is No Death,” “Woman Under the| full of interesting articles by prom- 
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SOCIAL WORLD 
DISCUSSES VOTE 


(Continued from Page 217) 
She-then found another house advis- 
able, where the women were given 
regular employment as seamstresses 
and laundresses. These homes have 
been encouraging in good results. In 
concluding her remarks about the hos- 
tels for women, the Duchess said: 

“The word home is essentially fem- 
inine, and if we destroy its meaning 
to a woman it is not only her loss but 
a loss to the whole structure of the 
State, which takes the home and fam- 
ily as its foundation. Let us, there- 
fore, see to it that our girls and future 
mothers are decently housed, and that 
they are surrounded with the ameni- 
ties of life at an age when impres- 
sions are strong and lasting and life 
habits are being formed. 
“It is in order to obtain reforms 
such as these that we women are ask- 
ing for the vote. Those of us who are 
engaged in any form of social service 
realize that without legislation in- 
dividual and voluntary work can ac- 
complish but little, and must neces- 
sarily be sporadic. I, therefore, close 
by wishing those of you who have 
labored strenuously in many fields, 
bearing the torch of civilization and 
progress before us, a speedy and suc- 
cessful ending to the great work of 
women’s enfranchisement which you 
have undertaken.” 
Dr. Katharine Davis, Commissioner 
of Corrections of New York City, 
said: “There is $18,000,000 for mar- 
ble halls for judges, but not enough 
to buy stockings for women prison- 


” 





ers. 
“IT want the women to get the vote 
in 1915," Miss Davis said in closing, 
“because I know they will help me in 
my work.” 
“No one dare talk: today of the 
cackling of women,” said Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth. She spoke of the 
accomplishments wrought by women 
in the past years and of her life work 
in caring for prisoners, both during 
and after imprisonment. “The time 
will come,” she said, “when we who 
work within prison walls will come to 
you and have you make the State 
realize its responsibility to those de- 
pendent upon it.” 
Miss Rose Schneiderman of New 
York said: “Working men, without 
the ballot, would never be where they 
are. That is why the working 
women want the bailot, to better 
their conditions, with the final end of 
making a better nation.” 
Senator Helen Ring Robinson told 
of the infamy of the Colorado coal 
fields and of the victory for peace 
won by the women voters who went 
1,000 strong to the Governor. “It is 
men's duty to see that the wheels of 
industry go round,” she said, “but 
women must see that there shall be 
no blood on the wheels.” 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League, 
spoke of the horrible conditions un- 
der which many children work. She 
gave several instances of children 
who had been set to work at 11 and 
12 years, and were incapacitated 
from further work by. the time they 
reached 18 years. 
The final speaker was Miss Kate 
M. Gordon of New Orleans, president 
of the Southern States’ Woman Suf- 
frage Conference, whom Mrs. Bel- 
mont introduced as the “Jane Ad- 
dams of the South.” Miss Gordon 
spoke of the women who made it pos- 
sible for the women of today to do a 
great work, of Lucy Stone, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and 
Elizabeth Blackwell. “If Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s final plans could have been as 
the original ones,” said Miss Gordon, 
“the date of the conference would 
have fallen on July 6, the 66th anni- 
versary of the first women’s meeting 
in America,” 





Mrs. Ella S. Stewart of Illinois ig 
in demand as a teacher of “suffrage 
schools.” She has lately conducted 
them with great success in St. Louis, 
Des Moines and elsewhere. 





The worst thing, or ene of the 
worst things that can be said about 
the suffragists is that of late they win 
too easily—New York Sun. 
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A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Is “Geod” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
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The-synod of Anglican churches in 
the diocese of Toronto recently voted 
by a large majority that women should 
be given a vote in vestries in all mat- 
ters dealing with purely parochial 
affairs. This will not become law un- 
til confirmed again in 1915. 

The difficulties of organizing a rural 
community were so successfully over- 
come recently in Franklin, Mich., that 
Mrs. Jenny C. Law Hardy writes, 
“The whole function was exceedingly 
brilliant, and would have done credit 
to a large city. It shows what our 
Michigan farmers are made of.” 





The report made to the United 
States Senate by Senator John D. 
Works on suffrage in Southern Cali- 
fornia has been printed as a Senate 
document and may be obtained free 
by writing to Senator Works in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Writers’ Equal Suffrage League 
offers a prize of five dollars for the 
best “Suffrage Catechism” to be sent 
in to the rooms of the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Govern- 
ment, at 585 Boylston street, before 
September 1. 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 








EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE 
FOR SUFFRAGE 

A new pamphlet of great value. One 

State association is using 25,000 coples 

The pamphlet is of national character 

and should be used in all of the States 

that are working for equal suffrage. 


Price, each 2c. 
paid, $1.02. 
ders. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE 
—By Rev. J. Elliott Ross, C. 8. P. 
A four-page folder of sterling qual- 
ity. So far as is known it is the best 
thing of its kind in print. Price, per 
copy, 2c. Per 100, $1.25. 
COLORED MAP 
= ted, blue, yellow, black and white. 
Size, 7 1-4 by 5 1-8 inches. Excellent 
campaign and propaganda material. 
Price, each, 5c. Per 100, $3.00. 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 


Per 100, $1.00. Post- 
Special rates on large or- 


It is up-to-date testimony from offi- 
cials and prominent people who are 
residents of the enfranchised States. 
It is effective propaganda, for it gives 
the opinions of those who know how 


equal suffrage works in practice. Price 
2 for Se. Per 100, $2.00. , 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN 
—By Alice Stone Blackwell 


A pamphlet in answer to the open 
letter sent by the antis to clergymen. 
Price, 3c each; 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 


A reprint of Miss Blackwell's speech 
at the Congressional Hearing at Wasn- 
ington. All suffragists will want this 
masterly refutation of anti arguments. 
Price, 3c each; 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 
A reprint from The Woman’s Journal 


of an editorial by Alice Stone Black- 
well upon the so-called menaces to 
American institutions of militancy, 


“feminism” and Socialism. Price, 2¢ 
each. Per 100, $1.00. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 

A flyer reprinted from The Woman's 
Journal and Collier’s Weekly showing 
organized opposition of liquor Interests 


to equal suffrage. Pri 2c 
100, bon F4 ce, 2c each. Per 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By 
Alice Stone Blackwell 

The demand for literature on snf- 
frage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pam- 
phlet will fill a real need. It is just the 
thing to use in debates and speeches. 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. Per 100, $1.00. 
Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 


ILLUSTRATED POSTER—“Watch Her 
Grow” 


Size, 19 by 12 inches. Gives gains 
up to date. Excellent for office, home 
or public library. Price, each, 10e. 
Per 100, $5.00. 


Order from 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Poyliston St., BOSTON, MASS, 
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ROOSEVELT FOR 


VOTE IN GEORGIA 


CALLED VICTORY 


Suffrage Wins Serious Considera- 
tion—Committee’s Tie Broken 





Only by Chairman 





For the first time in the history of 
Georgia a suffrage amendment is re- 
ceiving serious consideration in the 
Legislature. The House Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments was 
evenly divided on the nature of its 
report until the chairman broke the 
tie by voting against recommendation. 
A minority report has been prepared, 
however, by Representative McCurry 
and will be signed by four of the nine 
members of the committee. A warm 
fight is expected when the question 
reaches the floor of the House. The 
interest in the measure in Georgia, 
hitherto a most conservative State, 
has surprised even the suffragists. 

“We regard the close vote of the 
committee on the measure as the 
greatest victory Georgia suffragists 
have ever gained,” says Mrs. Mary L. 
McLendon, president of the Georgia 
Woman Suffrage Association, “We 
had been given to understand that we 
would not get more than one vote for 
a favorable consideration of the bill, 
and the fact that the committee was 
tied and the vote of the chairman 
necessary to break the tie, indicates 
strongly that the legislators of Geor- 
gia are waking up to fhe fact that 
woman suffrage is inevitable.” 

Mrs. Frances Whiteside, president 
of the Georgia Woman Suffrage 
League, gave a suffrage address be- 
fore the House last week. This is 
said to be the first speech of its kind 
to be made by a woman to the Legis- 
lature. 


WOMEN MEMBERS 


Colonel Wants Equality in Elec- 
tion of Delegates to Constitu- 
tional Convention 





A State with a huge grain crop and 
correspondingly happy, a State with 
the clean, broad spirit of the northern 
prairies, a State with the ideals of a 


en DAKOTA OUT ei WIN 








State, resolutions were passed endors- 
ing woman suffrage, The Federated 
Women’s Clubs of the State number 


shoulder-to-shoulder democracy—such 
a State should not be a difficult one to 
swing into the equal suffrage column. 
And yet North Dakota presents one of 
the hardest problems of any of the 
seven campaign States. 

The last Legislature empowered the 
citizens of North Dakota to vote on 
universal suffrage next November, 
“but such law shall not be in force un- 
til adopted by a majority of electors 
at a general election.” This means not 
a majority of those voting on the 
amendment, but of those voting at 
the election. Despite this handicap, 

the suffragists are confident. 

At the same Legislature an amend- 

ment was also passed, in case the bill 

fail in 1914, that the question shall 

again be submitted to legislative ac- 

tion and then come before the people 

for simply majority vote in 1915. 

The labor problem of the State is 

essentially one of handling the crops, 

and has been mainly, up to the pres- 

ent time, taken care of by the 

transient harvest hands who move 

from South to North with the crops, 

and winter in the woods of Minnesota. 











Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has 
written a letter to Miss Lillian D. 
Wald, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Women’s Tempora- 
ry Committee which is working to 
have women represented in the Con- 
stitutional Convention to be held in 
New York next year. He said he was 
strongly in favor of the plan. 

“It seems to me,” wrote Mr. Roose- 
velt, “that any discussion as to 
whether women are eligible to hold 
public office in this State is really 
academic, in view of the fact that, 
thanks to the change in the will of 
the people, many women do at the 
present moment hold public office in 
this State.” 

“It is to my mind rank injustice to 
fail to have women represented in 














Mrs. C. F. Amidon, Vice-President 
North Dakota Votes for Women 
League 


——— 
- 


With no factory element to consider, 
no strong liquor element, good laws 
regarding women and education, the 
fight becomes chiefly one of overcom- 
ing indifference. 

North Dakota has a population ac- 








the Constitutional Convention,” he 
said, 
can give information and assistance 
such as few men can give in matters 
in which men themselves are pri- 
marily interested. I earnestly hope 
the Progressive party will give a full 
representation of women on its Con- 
stitutional ticket.” 


“DONT WORRY.” IS 
CRY IN NEVADA 


Reno Suffragists Successful in 
Parade—Receive New Thou- 
sand Dollar Gift 





Nevada’ suffragists are rejoicing 
over the success of their float in the 
Fourth of July procession in Reno. 
From a large number of the most 
beautiful floats ever seen in Nevada, 
the equal suffrage float was selected 
by the judges for the second prize of 
$25. All along the line of parade the 
fairy-like creation of white and yel- 
low carrying beautiful young women 
in Grecian robes representing the 
enfranchised States, was greeted with 
applause and expressions of admira- 
tion. The appeal of the white and 
yellow banners bearing the words, 


“Nevada, Don’t Keep Your Women 
men on the 
“Don’t 


Out,” caused several 
crowded ‘street8 to cry out, 
worry, ladies, we won't.” 


The Nevada Equal Franchise Socie- 
ty has just received a gift of $1,000, 


from a friend in Massachusetts. 


Park of Boston, with the message | 
that the giver is vitally interested in held in Fargo in January, composed of 
; Some 1200 representative men of the 


every phase of work in Nevada. 


“Moreover, many of the women, 


cording to the 1910 census, of 577,000, 
about 8 to the square mile, Of this 
number it is said 70 per cent, are 
Scandinavian, with a few Germans 
and German Russians in the West. 
With few manufacturing interests 
the entire people are essentially close 


the farms, or closely touching and de- 
pending on the farmer. In probably 
no State in the Union is the crop 
watched and discussed so universally, 
and its good or bad outcome so di- 
rectly felt by the entire people. Pro- 
hibition is a part of the State con- 
stitution; and its incorporation and 
strong enforcement is due in no little 
degree to 
element. 
Fargo, the largest city, 


congestion. 


any of the struggle to gain them. 


State. 





party lines. 


for suffrage. 


} 


to the land, either owning or working ; 


There is much to hope for from the 
large Scandinavian element in the 
Realizing the progress their 
people are making in the old country, 
they are loth to accept less here. The 
State was formerly largely Republi- 
can, but the last three general elec- 
tions have shown great freedom of 
choice and no close adherence to 
The leading candidates 
The on all tickets this year have declared 
gift came through Mrs. Maud Wood: 
At the Grain Growers’ Convention 


something over a hundred, the ma- 
jority of them keeping in touch with 
the social and civic work of the day. 








ENDORSEMENTS ~ 


The suffrage movement in North 
Dakota has been endorsed by the 
Republican party, the Progressive, 
the State Democratic organization, 
the State Educational Association, 
the State Socialist organization, 
the labor organizations, the clergy 
of the State, the Tri-State Grain 
Growers’ Convention, the State 
Sunday-school Convention, the 
Graduate Nurses’ organization—in 
fact, by every organization in the 
State that stands for progress and 
justice. 























Mrs. 


Clara L., 
North Dakota Votes for Women 
League 


Darrow, President 





There are many farmers’ clubs and 
traveling libraries reaching the scat- 
tered population, and the general in- 
telligence of the citizens, as is shown 
by the low per cent. of illiteracy, is 
much above the average. 

The W. C. T, U. has always been a 
strong force in the State, and 
through their prohibition enforcement 
work have always kept politically in 
touch with all parts of the State, and 
kept woman suffrage before the 
people; their official organ is edited 
and managed by Mrs. R. M. Pollock, 
a suffragist of remarkable power and 
intelligence, the mother of six grown 
children, and always willing to give 
her aid to the cause, 

The Votes for Women League in 
Fargo was formed some two years 
ago, indirectly the result of Sylvia 
Pankhurst’s visit to the city, and 
this League has become the parent 
and model for other suffrage clubs 
throughout the State. When the 
| State organization was completed, 
Mrs. Clara L. Darrow of the Fargo 
League was chosen State president, 
and it was through her efforts, almost 
, CEaTONS, that the suffrage bill was 
brought before the last Legislature 
| and successfully carried. She is the 
wife of a popular leading physician of 
the State and the mother of five chil- 





the Scandinavian farmer dren, and the grandmother of four; 


with a large acquaintance coming 


is scarcely from a residence here since territorial 
over seventeen thousand, so there are days. 
none of the problems arising from | 


The vice-president is Mrs. Beulah 


Being comparatively a' Amidon, wife of the Federal Judge, 
newer State, the laws are based on 
those of California and New York.’ 
The people have inherited many of of Dickinson is vice-president-at-large, 
the more progressive measures of 
those States without having realized'a tower of strength in the western 


a ready 


worker. 


speaker and _ indefatigable 
Mrs. Alice Conger Hunter 


a born and bred Iowa suffragist, and 


| part of the State. 

Although the organization began 
late and is not of a very formal or- 
der, it has made rapid strides in the 
last few months, and includes in some 
form nearly every county. Miss Har- 
riet Grim of Canton, Ill, is in North 
Dakota this month on a whirlwind 
tour, and has won converts in large 
numbers wherever she has spoken. 
Miss Jane Thomson, the~ National 
Field Organizer, has also helped in 
the foundation work. Mrs. Darrow 
and Doctor Batt, who speaks in Ger- 
man, recently went across the entire 
State, stopping at nearly all towns. 





Suffragists Determined to Overcome All Handicaps at Election this Fall—Amendment 
Endorsed by Every Party and Important Bodies 


Mrs, Amidon, Mrs. Butz.and Mrs. 
Falger, editor of the Suffrage Advo- 
cate, the only paper in the State en- 
tirely devoted to suffrage, have been 
other speakers, 

“Our obvious need is money to 
carry on the work,” writes Mrs. Dar- 
row to The Woman’s Journal. 

“North Dakota has no very rich 
people and the summer months are 
the ones when money is scarcest in 
the State, as every one is waiting to 
see how the crop will turn out. Our 
whole campaign is so short that we 
have practically to convert a man to 
our cause and then, without pausing 
for breath, ask for money. We have 
a formula when talking to men which 
we call the three degrees: ‘Do you 
know”’ ‘Do you believe?’ and ‘Will you 
give?’ I must say that my courage 
often fails me before I reach the third 
degree. With money—not an im- 
mense sum, but a few thousand dol- 
lars at our disposal—we would seem 
to have a good fighting chance to 
win.” 

“Except for the joker in our consti- 
tution, we would feel that the battle 
was won,” says Mrs. Amidon, 

The North Dakota W. C. T. U. is 
conducting a strenuous campaign, 
under the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth 




















Anderson, 


Elizabeth ~- Preston 
President North Dakota W. C. T. U. 


Mrs. 





Preston Anderson, the State Presi- 
dent. Several national speakers have 
been brought into the State, among 
them Mrs. Lulu Loveland Sheppard 
of Utah, and more will come. 

One of those most vitally interest- 
ed in securing equal suffrage is the 
policewoman at Fargo, Irma Erwin 
Poppler. She writes to the Woman’s 
Journal: “A policewoman wants the 
vote because it is the one direct and 
potent factor in getting the legisla- 
tion that she as a public guardian de- 
sires and needs.” 

Another ardent worker is Dr. Max 
Batt, professor of German at the Ag- 
ricultural College. “Our visits to the 
smaller communities had the effect of 
bringing together those who believed 
in suffrage, but who in many cases 
did not dare express their belief for 
fear that they would stand alone in 
this respect,” he says. 

Some of the best help_has been re- 
ceived from the anti-suffragists, ac- 
cording to Mrs. William Falger, who 
says that their coming did more to 
stimulate an interest in suffrage than 
anything that has yet happened. 








Miss Katherine Devereux Blake and 
Miss Margaret Hinchey are campaign- 


Suggestion by Which Aug. 


1818, ninety-six years ago. 





LAST ‘LAUGHS 


During a municipal campaign’ in 
Chicago a politician dropped in one 
morning to see a certain grocer. 
After some conversation, the poltician 
asked, “And I may count upon your 
support, may I not?” 

“Why, no, I am sorry to say,” re- 
plied the grocer. “The fact is, I have 
promised my support to the other 
candidate.” 

The politician laughed. “Ah,” said 
he, “in politics, promising and _peér- 
forming are two different things.” 
“In that case,” said the grocer cor- 
dially, “I shall be glad to give you 
my promise, sir.”—Lippincott’s. 





“Doctor,” said he, “I’m a victim of 
insomnia, I can’t sleep if there’s the 
least noise, such as a cat on the back 
fence, for instance.” 

“This powder will be effective,” re- 
plied the physician, after compound- 
ing a prescription. 

“When do I take it, doctor?” 

“You don’t take it. You give it to 
the cat in some milk.”—Pittsburg 


Chronicle Telegraph. 


PLAN TO OBSERVE 





LUCY STONE DAY 


13 
May Kill Two Birds With One 
Stone and Do Double Honor 





Lucy Stone was born on August 13, 
Her life 
has meant much to the suffrage cause, 
and her birthday will be celebrated by 
suffragists all over the United States. 
The Official Board of the Nationa} 
Suffrage Association has started a 
plan to raise $50,000 for the cam- 
paign States by August 13, and urges 
suffragists everywhere to use their in- 
genuity in devising ways of earning 


| money. 


A suitable way in which to earn 


money for this occasion is to sell the 
Woman's Journal, 
Lucy Stone founded forty-five years 
ago for the express purpose of pre- 


the paper which 


senting the truths of equal suffrage 
and the need of equal rights for 
women. ¢ 
Suffragists can make 50 per cent. 
by selling the Woman’s Journal if 
they sell not less than ten papers, The 
paper sells at five cents per copy. On 
100 copies $5.00 should be collected; 
2.50 may be retained by the sellers, 
while $2.50 should be forwarded to 
the Woman’s Journal. 

This plan will do double honor to 
Lucy Stone, for by it money will be 
raised in her name to carry on her 
work of winning campaign States, and 
the necessary support will be given 
her paper to enable it to continue the 
work she planned for it. 

There are nearly four weeks before 
August 13, a short time in which to 
accomplish a big task. Opportunities 
will be lost if we do not begin at once. 
Order papers early enough to reach. 
you by express, Telegraph when nec- 
essary. A. E. R. 





The Missouri delegates to the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
voted for the endorsement of woman. 
suffrage, 42 to 6. 





The section of the New York labor 
law which prohibits the employment 
of women in factories between the 
hours of 10 P. M. and 6 A. M. has 
been held to be constitutional by the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme- 
Court. 


“Mrs. Ella Flagg Young and Mrs. 
Gertrude Howe Britton have been 
sent by the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion as members of the aldermanie 
commission to study vice and civic 
conditions abroad. They sailed Tues- 








ing in Montana. 


day on the Lusitania. 








Rural and long distance tele- 
phone systems ......... 35,007 miles 
Incorporated cities ........ 63 














(1910 Census) 

POAMIOD. ai ccecececsdcsss 600,000, Organized villages and 
Miles of railroad .......... 6,218] tOWMS ......ccceceeeeeess 142 
Number of farms ......... 64,442 Toes Based support of 

7 - public schools ........... $4,575,651 
Newspapers ......+..++..4- _ Number of schools ........ 5,897 
POBTOMIOED 0 5.2n cc cccscnccss 872| Number of teachers ....... 7,487 
Rural mail routes ......... 431} Value of school property ... $7,624,415 


School endowment property 50,000,000: 
Wages paid for farm labor. 10,403,000 
Acreage of wheat 1913. .8,144,000 acres. 





